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tion on the monumental stone which Johnson, in 1847), that “any one forming a numismatic cabinet 

raised to the memory of his first wife, who died in t] {t . ] . xs 

re ] we - 1 782. { : I \ aimecu procure I e number of 

See Croker’s 72 i, 77,n. 4,and 782, for the epitaph |, ’ rN, ’ _ _—s n 
| vol. i 262) ot less than 1] wan 

and the letter to Mr. Bagshaw. In connexion with the | "©". . Be ao N ‘ han 160 of them Dr 

third letter, see the entry under the same date in the re described by Dr. Giles (vol. ii. pp. 459-461), bes 

diary letter to Reynolds, p. 788. The fourth letter fills Amongst these are three deservy ne of sp I 

a gap between two of the entries, Sept 18 and Oct. 2, in| notice. Nos. 149, 150, 151, represent what y y 





the above-named diary epletie to Bir Jeshun. | | “the Roman personification of vict 


| by i curious coin len 
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et oa | that a medal of Her Majesty, sig: : 

Be : . jis “an empress,” might he impressed, | one n 

Vv emancipated f the degr tion | of Carausius (No. 88 in Dr. Giles’s collection). ’ 

fferings endured by k province 0! the | having been ¢ nferred “ voto publico. oa 

in empire, from the moment that Carausius! Jn the Monumenta Historica Britannica, edit the 
ove yn took to hin ~ f the title of “En by Petrie and Sharpe (London, 1848), ther 
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port: 1 | culture Along with all this it is ed by Nen- 











nd descr nta Britannica and | nius (a most unsatisfactory author of a contra- 
Dr. Giles’s Histor re testimonials of his having | dictory editions have been published*) that Carau- 

been a valiant and su essful sovereign, as well as s 
one who took a deep interest in the prosperity of yuilt a wall against wy barbarians, between the 
+} rv ove hich he ruled On e coin he nouths of the Clyde and the Caron, and fortified it with 
aaeathad seven castles; he aie built a l ed ith hewn 
: 5. , | stones on the banks of the river Car wage be ge k its 
ehure ee ! - “ere* | name from him, and he erected a triumphal arch as a 

‘ tl com 1 of 











sntered into by " 7 : - 
to expel Carausius from his |_In the preceding passage the words “ domam 
1ug.—the peace of Au- | rotundam politis lapidibus ” are translated by Dr 
he tranquillity of Augustus, | (jiles in his History of the A t Brit vol 
iness of the age, plainly i a p. 260 < round house with polished stone 
} sed t e ¢ yed by ‘ = Camden's Brit al val ene * 
titan teh Coo h mde Hy ’ vol. i. p. 356) it 
; described as 
; 4 / = . . 
mena “toh RRS An ancient round building, twenty-four cubits high 
ie humbler classes is | and thirteen br ad, open at the top, formed of rough 
instance, there S to | stones put toge ther without any mortar, the upper part 
obverse sides of the = each stone let into the un ——. ) that 7. we le 
n é } work narrowing to the p is he together by their 
; represe Moe = ,, | mutual support. Some call this a temple of the god 
female MUKINE a COW see p. elvii, Nos. “4 > *),1 Terminus; others Arthur’s Oven...others Julius Hoff, 
40). The frequency of marriages—one of the sure | supposing it built by Julius Cesar.” 
ndications of the happiness of a people and pros- | Ww. B. Mac Cape. 
pe fa country—is intimated by “a military | (To Seal 
figur i female by the hand,and betweenthem | 
iw” (p. elviii, No. 31 An abundance } 
< es of agricultural produce is indicated | A NOVICE’S OUTFIT IN THE FIFTEENTH 
by the cornucopia, which appears upon too many | ENTURY. 
ns to be specially mentioned. The naval triumphs I was turning over the leaves of a manuscript in 
of Carausius are notified on numerous specimens ; | the Archb shop’s Library, at Lan e other 
nd may Vv vith truth be said that the trident,’ day. looking over its somewhat multi is con 
which Britannia now bears on our copper coinage, | tents, when I met with the following account of 
was first tendered as an emblem of Britons “ruling | what I may call the outfit of a novice entering a 
the sea” by Carausius, on the obverse of his coin, | 1 ligt house in the fift eenth cent wy. The manu 
epresenting Ne ptune seated, holding the trident | . ript is numbered No. 448: $ pat l paper 
| 
1 his right hand, and an anchor in nd partly on vellum; and t 
) y i) 2 E . 
p. clvii, No, 12 And then there is to the monastery, cathedra 
-—s ' d 
seated on a wheel, | ld ng a rudder in |The verso of fo. 106 (so nu 
hand, and cornucopia in her left p. t is numbered fo. &6 bi 
No. 17) The opposition . rausius met I left blank, and on this t 
British v lage tyrants is told in the 1 edal, dded. in a hand to which o1 
Cara Augq., holding in his right hand : mate date of c, 1480, th 
surmounted by a globe,” and on the obvy ries to be provided by 


( 
1 figure throwing a spear, and 





of his victory Hist., § 24, p. 19, E. H. 8 

















venientibus. 








; « rogfl p. clviii, No. 8); and ventory is quite worth printing 
mplete iumph of Carausius is denoted by ‘! of your readers may agree with me 
edal which is thus de Scr bed plate X., P. Clviii), | “ y seria , sie / ad 4 ont 
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the It. j. blewbed de sago. 
l “ I ° iy Historia Brittonum, attributed to Nennius, and 
in| oo »y the Rev. W. Gunn (London, 1819). Nennius, 
His » Brittonum, edited by Stevenson (London, 1858). 
| 2 whar Breathnach, or British Book ; the Irish version 
. a rie the ist of Nennius, translated by Dr. Todd 
Dublin, 1848, Irish Soc 
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penance 


ishment inflicted. This 
not departed fi text of 


‘ loubt not, be some day supplied, and 
» Folio 1623. I rand 
me ] 


inio is beautiful readiz 
clear up this point first. I am not one of thos domsie 
who attach no we cht whatever to the pun *tuati 
of that folio. On the whole I think its punctua- 
tion is to be respected, and that Prof. Hiram Cor- Sonnet LXXXVI. (5"5 
son has done good work in his strictures on the | valuable note by JaBeEz, at p. 283, we 
punctuation of the Cambridge Shakespeare. Now | tively settle the question between filed 
in this passage of The Tempest, Act i. sc. 2, the | did not the possibility of an error of p1 
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ARD sees no difficulty 
in that opini n. 
which I have consult 
‘he Globe edition 
1s—i j of an unsolved 


€ l i knowled 


= i, 

Will Janez kindly favour us with a criticism on 
the passage’? I invoke himas “ one having autho- 
rity,” though by doing so I again incur the risk 
of being charged by him with “ intolerable per- 
version,” R. M. Spence, M.A. 

Manse of Arbuthnott, N.B. 


| felt daazed lahk, an’ he says, 
marks the 


rdoned 


lescription of 

wrote down 

W he n Peter, § . 

an’ smawt him o’ t’ sa \ ne cat oop ind he 

at mun E deah ?’ 
"— th, thoo mun 

went oot, in a dréam lahk ; 

an’ fost gaat oppen’d tiv him, an’ t’ oother gaat 

oppen’d tiv him, wahl he coom’d oot inti’ t ’igh 

rooad. Well, an’ efter a bit he co ymm’d te t’ spot 

wheer t’ ciples was a-praain’ for him. Noo, theer 

was a yoong maad (maybe sha’d nut been praain’ 

wi’ t? t’oothers), sha heerd him knockin’, an’ 


‘W 
‘Déah !’ says t’ aangel ; 


Saw he 


he says. 
gan oot !’ 


sha 


niver oppens t’ dodr, bud sha runs awaa, an’ sha 
‘ 
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says, ‘ Wat, yon’s Peter, knockin’ at oor gaat!’ 
* Wah, thoo’s mad, lass, tha says. ‘ Wat, Peter! 
Wah, he’s i’ prison; he’s getten sowldiers a-guard- 
in’ on him, insahd an’ oot !’ Bud sha stood tiv it. 
* Aye,’ sha says ; ‘bud hooiver, Ah seer it’s him 
‘at ’s knockin’ !’” 

If any refined Southern reader thinks it dread- 
ful that the Jewish maiden, and Peter, and even 
the angel himself, should be made to talk broad 
Yorkshire, let him be assured that they added 
very much to the spirit and solemnity of the 
scene by doing so. 

Apropos, that old meeting-house is now replaced 
by a new one, a hideous gimerack building, con- 
cerning which a fisherman of the place said to me, 
not long ago, that the people wanted it “ joost 
aboot as mooch as a dog wants wi’ a side pocket tia 


A. J. M. 


Curious Names.—The following list of curious 
and unusual names, which I have jotted down from 
trustworthy sources, appears to me worthy of pre- 
servation in the pages of “N. & Q.” I give the 
names just as I copied them, without reference to 
alphabetical order :—Hyacinth Burke, Fleetwood 
F em Elias Plum, Gracious Abraham, Condi 
Free, Bendigo Norwood, Bartley Darmody, Bes- 
wick Ollerenshaw, Keyworth Fothergill, Malachi 
Mulligan, Nigil McDonald, Prentice Lines, 
Elkanah Wookey, Alma Capon, Elgar Prebble, 
Vickerman Cleavin, Sesira Bull, Richason Vance, 
Danzel Newman, Pharaoh Abrey, Hargorden 
Rooney, Hanstead Malk, Flashy Proctor, Roddy 
Dellaney, Iddo Lockwood, Urban Weatherall, 
Enos Docking, General Crow, Paramount Paye, 
Zula Tooman, Kyran Corbett, Zaccheus Pentecost, 
Austian Finn, Quintus Chicken, Egbert Midlane, 
Glayzer Jennings, Nestor Glanfield, Zephania 
Wild. All the above names are those of males. 

In the Standard of April 4, 1877, ina paragraph 
relating to Pitcairn’s Island, it is stated that one 
of the inhabitants, named Thursday October 
Christian, came off in a boat toa passing ship. A 
more curious combination of names I have seldom 
seen. 

The Daily News of March 19 last states that a 
man named Azaradh Gibbs charged his wife at 
one of the police courts with an assault; and in 
an evening paper of April 5 a Mr. Posh Crofts 
stated to have filed a petition of bankruptcy in 
the Sheffield Bankruptcy Court. 

R. P. Hampton 


8 


ROBERTS. 


Cowrer AND us “Retired Cat.”—Many of 
the readers of Cowper have laughed over this 
piquant little poem of his, and to these it may be 
interesting to note that the chest of drawers 
immortalized in the poem is still in existence, and 
has its history clearly traceable. The chest of 
drawers, on Cowper’s departure from Weston, was 
given to his faithful attendant Roberts, who sold 
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it to Miss Carey, of that place, in whose service 
was James Haines, who married the identical 
“Susan” mentioned as Cowper's housemaid in 
connexion with the incident. Subsequently, having 
to leave the neighbourhood, Miss Carey gave the 
chest of drawers to Mrs. Browne (née M. A. Hart) 
as a keepsake, knowing her to be a warm admirer of 
the poet. Mrs. Browne, having to leave England 
for Ireland, pl: iced the article in the charge of Mrs. 
Dunsford, of Olney, by whom it was kept until 
1866, when, wishing to dispose of it, Mrs. Browne 
offered it for sale “by advertisement. The chest 
was then purchased by C. Higgins, Esq., of Turvey 
Abbey, Beds, who, I presume, Still retains it. His 
father and grandfather were friends of Cowper. 
J. RS. C. 


DrypDENIANA.—I have lately obtained the 
curious notes given below, pertaining to Dryden, 
which I have little doubt will be of much interest 
to many of your readers :— 

“From a MS. of M* Drydens in w" - oun his 
Friend M* Graham to settl’ Acc’* w" M* Tonson his 
Bookseller, — to his Virgil. 

* He thinks M* T. us’d him ill in y* Price of his Paper, 
considering some Additionet Trouble he had been at in 
improving y* 2" Edit., &c. Then adds:—‘ Upon y* third 
Edition, J. T. net be unwilling to give him in 3 Weeks 
more of Study to correct some Parts of my Versification, 
tho" y* Worst of them are already more correct than any 
of this Age can write.’ 

* Ditto. 

“Preface to Marq. of Normanby cost M' D. above 2 
months. 

“He gave M" T. his Ode on St Cecilias Day, 
him almost a fortnight in making d: mending. 

“It appears further from y* MS. that M" D. had a 
Design to translate Homer— When you h’ driven him 
(T.) as low as you can by y® Agreem’t of future Dealing 
w" him f* Homer, or some other Book, I see no Reason 
why I s" not treat w" him again.’ 

“In M' Graham’s Hand. N.B.—M"* Dryden own’'d to 
me, that by y° money paid him by M* Tonson, by his 
Dedicat* & by his Subscript* he got 1400' for his Trans- 
la" of Virg 

‘The ] MS. above contain’d y* rough Draught cf M' D" 
Translat of Ovid de Art. Amandi, and was com'unicated 
to me by my (late) Friend R. Graham, Esq", F.R.S., son 
to y° Gent. mention’d in it. R. Nrxox.” 


Joun TAYLOR. 


w" cost 


Northampton. 


Unster Worps (Trroye).—“ A pyanno rose” 

a peony; “A grain of pruttos”=a few 
potatoes ; tose Noble” — figwort, Scrophularia 
nodosa. How this ugly and ill-smelling weed 
came to have so flattering a name may perhaps 
have been owing to the old popular notion of its 
curing the “king's evil,” together with the local 
custom of calling any red inflamed sore a rose. 


T. P. 
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Cees 
Queries. 

[We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. | 


Leorric’s Missats.—Our first bishop gave to 
his cathedral at Exeter “ two complete Missals,” as 
testified by the record of his donations, now in our 
archives. "One of these Misvals, of the date A.p 
969, is now in the Bodleian Library, having been 
transferred thither from our library, together with 
131 other MSS., in the year 1602, and a very 
beautiful MS. it is. Wanley, in his 
Anglo-Saxon MSS., published in 1705 (p. 83), 
states that the other Missal was then in the pos- 
session of the Rev. Robert Bourscough, Rector of 
Totnes, Devon. In Bernard’s Catalogue of thé 
English MSS. is given a list of MSS. belong- 
ing to the said rector of Totnes, and among them 
is “Liturgia antiqua, eadem, ut videtur, 
Leofricus Ep* dedit Ecclie. S. Petri Exoniensi” 
vol. ii, p. 233), and in the list of the MSS. belong- 
ing to the Bodleian the other Missal appears, 
inder the title “ Missale antiquum, Ecclie. 8. Petri 
Apostoli, in Exonia, a Leofrico Episcopo donatum 
vol. i. p. 143). I have made inquiries about the 
Missal which was in the possession of Mr. Bours- 
cough, but I can get no information as to its 
“whereabouts.” It is not in the Church Library 
at Totnes, nor in the Bodleian. I ask you to insert 
this query in the hope that some of your numerous 
correspondents may be able to answer it. 
be most interesting, if it were discovered, to learn, 
by comparison with that in the Bodleian, whether 
it is simply a copy of that one, or of a different 
date, and containing other services than it. 


Hexry Woo .icomee. 


quam 


The Close, Exeter. 


Batiap Lirerature.—I shall be much obliged 
to any reader of “ N. & Q.” who can assist me to 
recover the whole or part of three old ballads, 
which I know through oral tradition in a frag- 
mentary form, and of which I can find no printed 
copies 

1. “ His bernie bright was dinted sair, 
And his shield was hackit in three.” 

From whence are these two lines? I have them 
from the lips of a friend, who remembers to have 
heard the whole, nearly forty years ago, from his 
grandmother, an old Liddesdale gentlewoman ; 
unfortunate ly, he can recall no more of the ballad. 
Motherweli has used the first line in his poem of | 
Lord Archibald. 
The | 

| 

} 

| 


BS) : ° ‘ 
2. And this is more important. same 


friend recovered for me, within the last month, 
the following fragments of what has ev idently been 
a thyme that might rank with Clerk: Saunders. 
He had it from a yeoman in Suffolk, who got it 
from his nurse :— ~ 








Cataloque of 


It would | 


“Cold blows the wind o’er my true love, 


Cold blow the drops of rain ; 

I never, never had but one sweetheart, 
In the greenwood he was slain. 

I did as much for my true love 
As ever did any maid ; 

One kiss from your lily-cold lips, true love ! 
One kiss is all I pray: 

And I'll sit and weep all over your grave 
For a twelvemonth and a day. 

My cheek is as cold as the clay, true love ! 
My breath is earthy and strong ; 

And if I should kiss your lips, true 
Your life would not be long!” 


love, 


I am told that the traditional tune is as fine as are 
the words. It would that other lines are 
floating about, but so disfigured in the course of 
transmission as to have become 
tesque. What was their original? I cannot help 
a, perhaps irrational, feeling that here we may 
have the very song from which Shakspeare got 


seem 


vTo- 


recitative 


“ Still through the hawthorn blows the cold wind.” 


3. Does any one know the whole of a Scots 
ballad called Johnnie Barbour, which I heard 


a West-country fisherman ? 
as he gave it. It 
traces of its 


sung, years ago, by 
I append all I can remember, 
will be seen that there are evident 
having been long in recitation :— 

“ Oh daughter, oh daughter! her father he said, 
What makes you look so pale ! ( wan ’) 


Or are you in love with any man 


But if it be one of my own sailor lads, 
High hanged he shall be ! 
Johnnie Barbour he cam doun tle stair, 
His shirt was of the silk, 
His two bonnie black e’en were rolling in his head, 
And his skin was as white as milk. 
Oh, are you ready to marry my daughter, 
And take her by the hand, 
And to eat and drink with me at the table, 
And be heir of all my land? 
Oh, it’s I am ready to marry your daughter, 
And take her by the hand, 
And to eat and drink with her at the table, 
And to fight for all your land !”’ 
As well as I remember, this closed the ballad ; 
there was no catastrophe. Of course, the resem- 
blance to Lord Thomas of Wenesberrie is apparent, 
but the two strike me as having been essentially 
different. B. MonrcomMeri£E RANKING. 





OsscurE Expressions.—Encouraged by the 
| satisfactory replies that I have already received from 
the correspondents of “ N. & Q.,” I venture to ask 
for help in other difficulties that I have met with. 
The first two are from another work by Howell, 
Instructions for Forreine Travell :— 


Evertuate.—‘ One should evertuate himselfe to bring 


something home that may accrue to the publique benefit. 
—Sect. 16. 
Guunshing.—* They have sundry sorts of punishments 








that torture the sense ¢ 











shing, flaying alive, impaling.”—Appendix. 
Aft s men.—*“ Your Innes of Court men were 
but for hit is their chiefe guest and im- 
yment, and the sol isinesse that makes them after 


noones men.”—Earle, J uphie, “ The Player.” 


WV ‘ j In Udal’s Roister Doister 


Merycreeke, relating to a servant some fabulous ex- 
ploits of Roister Doister, is prompted by that hero with 
the words, “And how when mumfision?” to which he 
replies - 
yh x ‘ 
I t ntern f e so bef. 
‘ 
? 





* put yonder c umeth forth a wenche or a lad le, 

If he have not one Lumbardes touche my lucke is bad.” 
Lbid., Act ii. se. 2. 

Haz 


“Nay and ye will haze, haze: otherwise I tell you 


uine, 
And ye will not haze, then giue vs our geare againe.” 
llid., Act iii. se. 4. 
Coll t.—When Roister Doister is arming, and 


wants a headpiece, Merygreeke suggests — 
The kitchen collocauit, the best hennes to grece 
What is a coll t, and what is the meaning of the 


Banbury qlosses.—“In this your realm they have so 
blinded your liege people and subjects with their laws, 
customs, ceremonies, and Banbury glosses, and punished 
them with excommunications,” &c.—Latimer’s Remains 





I ), Parker Sox 

Garget.—" The drunkard is without a head, the swearer 
hath a garget in his throat.”—T. Adams's Sermons, vol. i 
p- 128 (Nichol’s Puritan Divines 


If it were granted the covetous were mad, the w rid 
itself would run of a garget ; for who is not bitten with 
this mad dog !”- lp 280 





g 
Richardson gives garget as meaning “windpipe,” and 
quotes from the Canterbury Tales, 15 341; but the word 
has some different signification in the above passages, 
and not the same even in those two. 

Dart shirian -—— 

“ Two words for money, Darbyshirian wise ; 
(That's one too many) is a naughty guise.” 
Hall's Satires, . iii. 11. 

Tulis In 1527 Ashwell, Prior of Newnham Abbey, 
wrote to the Bp. of Lincoln that George Joye was in- 
fected “with heresi, iulisy, and frensy.”—Maitland’s 
Essays on the Reformation, p. 7. 

De s.—In the same book, p. 137, the following is 
quoted from Traheron’s Wea 1 to England, 1558 :— 
“ Briefely there be no vices in the world whereof you 
maie not see great buddes, or rather great bounnies, and 
bunches in them.” 





I stop here, not that my list is exhausted, but 
out of regard to your space. In one or two of the 
above instances I suspect the difficulty is caused 
by a misprint. T. Lewis O. Davres. 

Pear Tree Vicarage, Southampton. 


Tae Portraits or ALLEestrer, Fein, axp 
Do.sen tn Curist Cacurcn Hatyt.—Has this fine 
picture by Sir Peter Lely, representing Allestree, 
Fell, and Dolben reading the Liturgy at the time 
its use was forbidden by the Parliament, ever been 
engraved or photographed? The first was after- 
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wards Provost of Eton, the second 
he third Archbishop of York. 


as drubbing, guun- 


Marston Moor and 








Dissimiles un juam ar 








The poem is in the form of a diak 





“ Armig. e. Coll. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


and Journals of 


31, Leigh Hunt S 





without applying to him, and from 


Reviews, was a writer in the Z 


The re are two articles 


Sh ikspers ’s Fools,” 
of these by Lamb? 
the first is very Lambish ; 











Hunt never to my knowledge 
Clarke in connexion with that 


regarded as a “ wit” in 1831. 
TOWNSHEND MAYER. 


Martow’s “Favustus.”—The opening 


“ Not marching in the fields of Th: 
Where Mars did mate the I 
Nor sporting in the dalliance of love, 
In courts of kings, where state i 
Nor in the pomp of proud audacious deeds, 
Intends our Muse to vaunt his 

Could any of the readers of “ N. & ) ” he Ip me to 
discover to what pl Lys the poet here refers ! 





aware that any of 
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ae [ we 
r Elizabethan commentators have ascertained| Sarawaxk.—I am S » kr whether 
hat re alluded to.” there be any « l nt « | ry and 
I sl 30 feel obliged for an explanation of | government of Sarawak. I yw, | nk, pretty 
. , , 1 | y ’ . ) “ 
which occurs in the same i: ssage : | nearly all that can be gathered from ordinary pub- 
To patient judgments we appeal our plaud.” lished sources up to the date of the death of Sir 
L. Barnk | J umes Brooke, but from that I have not bee 
Biickeburg, N. Ger }: le to meet i h I ) pr I ot 
| the « t ANON 
Ovtit \ Lar | 
Charles | uses the foll Vin [ne DeEAt CA Co | I 1s 
f the chapel,” and, again, “a vel to know where I can see a key to Hodg picture 
f. lor ] } == } 1 
( any of your! aders tell me the derivatic nand i which I have a print, repre enting the death of 
. ) nin f tha ] te] : thar ‘ " ° 
exact 1 1ing of the word outile, or give other in Capt. Cook. I wish to know who the person is 
stances of its use? who is represented on the ground, firing at the 
“PyILoTHEA AND Pameta”: “Tur Spawe.” | natives. He has epaulets on his shoulders, other- 
—A testator (temp. Charles I.) be juea | wise h pears to be in plain clothes. 
pictures, one of “ Philothea and Pamela,” the othe H. A. J 
of “The Spawe.” Can your readers throw any T D - B ( 
3 + af as : E uncnurcnH Firs. — Between yventry 
ght on the subjects of these paintings, or tell me 'D m9 he i : “govasee “ncaa 
who was the painter ? ant inchurch the London road passes, for six 
. ee oe miles, through an avenue of matchless firs, ap- 
Ir Perer’s KEYS WILL NOT SERVE, PAvt’s . > 
maaray gt - parently growing on the Buccleuch estate. W hat 
SWORD MUST. What pope uttered this sayin & . 7 
: : : 245) | were the occasion and date when this magnificent 
and on what occasion ? J. 8. F. ) y 
} J ABEZ. 


Riptanp, READLAN, oR READLAND.—Magnus 


Re —, or Ridland, was in York, York county, 
Mai 1.S. America, in 1719, and was ancesto1 
if a es descent, many of whom now spell the 


hame —— Ridlon, and Ridley. I am informed 
that there are Ridlands in Sandsting parish, Shet- 

1, th a family bearing either of the 
names that I have heard of in Great Britain. 
Can any one inform me whether such surnames 
we known in Scotland or England ? 


T. Rippett. 


above 


Harrison, Maine, U.S. America. 

St. Dusrictus.—Where can I find any par- 
culars about this British saint, to whom at least 
one church in West Somerset is dedicated ? 

Can any one inform me to what family the 
Wentworth belonged who was governor of Jamaica 
circt 1690? Was he one of the family of that 
name who were Barons Arundel of Trerice, in 
Cornwall, but who frequently resided on their 
estate at Allerford in West Somerset? It seems 
probable, as this Governor Wentworth married a 
a ncock, which family held at that time the manor 

Lydeard St. Lawrence, a property situated not 
far from Allerford. FrepDERICK Hancock. 

Windermere, Cary Crescent, Torquay. 








“LINES WRITTEN ON CONTEMPLATING THE 
Rorys or Beauty Appey.”—Perhaps one of your 
readers who has the 2 of referring to the 
mack numbers of the New Monthly Magazine will 
favour me with a reference to the volume, between 
the years 1825 and 1830, which contains “ Lines 
written on Contemplating the Ruins of Beauly 
Abbey,” together with the signature or initials of 
the author. oO K 





avenue was planted 
Athenzeum Club. 


—He was the first 
there a portrait of 


H. Nort. 
Otaheite in the ship Duff. Is 
this person? Where and when did it, if there is 
one, appear ? J. Henry 

Devonshire Street, W.C 


“ LancasHirE Memoriats.”—Mr. Burton, in 
his account of the rising of 1715 (Hist. 
Lond., 1873 m makes frequent reference to a book 
called Me mortals. Where can I obtain 
or see this book ? A. M.S 


LAVENDER.—Lupton, in his Notable Things, 
p. 250, says that the water in which lavender is 
soaked will remove spots and stains from cloth, 
cap, or hat, if the spot be rubbed withit. Is there 
any foundation at all for su *h assertion ? 

C. A. Warp. 


Scot., 


Lancashire 


Mayfair. 
Who can 1 


name! 


1e interpretation 
* water- 


cive me t 


A wag suggests 


S0ILEAU. 
of this family 


drinker.” and that it is the French version of our 
“ Drinkwater.” D. R. 
Assam. 


Avutnors or Quotations WANTED.— 

I find in a collection of hymns, printed about sixty 
years ago in | Ireland, one which begins with the follow- 
ing stanza : 

* A sac wel spring, at God's comms and, 
From Zion’s mount, in Canaan's land, 
Beside his temple cleaves the ground, 
And pours its limpid stream around.” 
DIscIPULUs. 
“There is no goose so grey, but, soon or late, 
Will find some honest gander for her mi ‘g 


W. E. G. Lerra. 
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Replies, 


PREMONSTRATENSIAN ABBEYS. 
(5% S. vi. 288, 411, 524; vii. 234, 297.) 

I append alist of all the Premonstratensian 
houses in this country at the time of the disso- 
lution. It is compiled from the catalogue of Wm. 
Cobbett : 


Lavinden, Buckinghamshire, founded and endowed in 
the reign of Henry II. by John de Bidun. Yearly 
revenue, 91/. 8s. 3id. Granted 35 Henry VIII. to Sir 
Edmond Peckham. 

Bileigh, near Maldon, Essex, founded 1180 by Robert 
Mantel. Income, 196/. 6s. 5d. Granted 32 Henry VIII. 
to Sir John Gate. 

Tychfield, Hants, founded temp. Henry III. 7 
Peter de Rupibus, Bishop of Winchester. Valued : 
2802. 19s. 104¢. Granted 29 Henry VIII. to Sir _ vie 
Wriothesley, who built a stately house here. 

gradsole, near Dover, Kent, founded 1191 by King 
Richard I. Value, 142/. 8s. 9d. Granted by Henry VIIL. 
to the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

West Langdon, Kent, founded 1192 by William de 
Auberville. Yearly value, 56/. 6s. 9d. Granted 30 
Henry VIII. to Archbishop of Canterbury. 

Cockersand, Lancaster, founded temp. Henry II. by 
William Lancastre. Value, 282/. 7s. Tid. Granted 35 
Henry VIII. to John Ketchin. 

Horneby, Lancaster, founded by the ancestors of Sir 
Thomas Stanley. Value, 26/. Granted 36 Henry VIII. 
to Lord Monteag gle. 

Croxton. Leicester, founded 1162 t 
Value, 458/. 192. 1lAd. 
Thomas, Ear! of Rutland. 

Barlings, Lincoln, founded 1154 by Ralph de Haye. 
Value, 307. l6és. 6d. Granted to Charles, Duke of 
Suffolk. 

Hagneby, Lincoln, founded 1175 by Herbert de Oneby 
and Lady Agnes, his wife. Value, 98/. 7s. 4d. Granted 
30 Henry VIII. to John Freeman, of London. 

Irford, a mag santas tewp. Henry II. by Ralph 
Albini. Value, 14/. 13s. 4d. Granted 31 Henry VIII. 
to Robert Tirwhit. 

Neubo, Lincoln, founded 1198 by Richard de Malebisse. 
Value, 158/. lls. 8d. Granted 29 Henry VIII. to Sir 
John Markham. 

Neus or Newhouse, Lincoln, founded 1143 by Peter 
de Gousel. Value, 114/. ls. 4id. Granted 30 Henry VIII. 
to Charles, Duke of Suffolk. 

Tupholm, Lincoln, founded temp. Henry II. by Alan de 
Nevill and Gilbert, his brother. Value, 119/. 2s. 8d. 


»y William Porcarius 
Granted 30 Henry VIII. to 


Granted 30 Henry V | ae to Sir Thomas Heneage. 
West Dereham, Norfolk, founded 1188 by Hubert, 
Bishop of Salisbury. 2521. 12s. lljd. Granted 31 


Henry VIII. to Thomas Dereham. 

Langley, Norfolk, founded 1198 by Robert Fitz Roger. 
Value, 1287. 19s. 9}d. Granted 38 Henry VIII. to John 
Berney 

Wendling, Norfolk, founded 50 Henry III. by Rev. 
Wm. de Wendling. 55/. 18s. 4id. Granted 16 Eliz. to 
Ed. Dyer and H. Cressener. 

Sulbey, Northampton, founded circa 115 
Wideville. Value, 305/. 8s. 5id. 
Christopher Hatton. 

Alnwick, Northumberland, founded 1147 by Eustace 
Fitz John. 194/. 7s. Granted 4 Edward VI. to Ralp 
Sadler and Laurence Winnington. 


5 by W m. de 
Granted 10 Eliz. to Sir 


Brodholm, Nottingham, founded tem». Stephen by 
Agnes de Camvile. Value, 16/. 5s. 2d. Granted 6 Eliza. 
beth to John Caniers and Wm. Haber. 

Welbeck, Notts, founded 1153 by Thomas Jocei. 
Value, 2982. 4s. 8d. Granted 30 Henry VIII. to Richard 
Whalley. 

Hales, Salop, founded 16 John by eter de Rupibus, 
Bishop of Winchester. Value, l. 15s. 6id. Granted 
30 Henry VIII. teSir John Dudley. 

Leyestone, Suffolk, founded 1182 by Ralph de Glan- 
ville. Value, 1812. 17s. lid. Granted 28 Henry VIII. 
to Charles, Duke of Suffolk. : 

Beigham, Sussex, founded 1200 by Robert de Turre- 
ham. Value, 152. 9s. 44d. 

Dureford, Sussex, founded 1169 by Robert Hoese, 
Value, 1087. 13s. 9d. Granted 29 Henry VIII. to Sir 
Wm. Fitz Williams. 

Hepp, Westmoreland, founded temp Henry II. by 
Thomas Fitz Gospatrick. Value, 166/. 10s. 6¢. Granted 
36 Henry VIII. to Thomas, Lord Wharton. 

Dodford, Worcester, a cell built by Henry IT. 
30 Henry VIII. to John Dudley, 
Fownes. 

Corham, Yorks, founded temp. He nry i. by Ralph 
Fitz Robert, Lord of Middleham. 207/. 

Eglestone, Yorks, founded temp. Henry 1 f. by R ilph de 
Multon. 36/. 8s. 3d. Granted 2 Edward VI. to Robert 
Shelley. 

Richmond, Yorks, founded 1151 by Roald, the Con 
stable of Richmond. Value, 188/. lés. 2¢. Granted 14 
Elizabeth to John Stanhope. 

Tallagh, Caermarthen, founded 
Price. 153/. ls. 4d 





Granted 
who sold it to John 


1197 by Rhesse Griffith 
Joun THompsoy. 
The Grove, Pocklington. 


PROCLAIMING AN Earw’s TITLEs AT THE ALTAR 
5th S. vi. 447; vii. 15.)\—Mr. Warres, at the 
latter reference, says, ~ the offering of the coronet 
was most likely merely of a private nature.” I 
cannot agree with him in the view he takes. Col- 
lins, in his Peerage, gives a very full description 
of the funeral of Edward, third Earl of Derby, in 
1574, copied from a MS. in the library of John 
Austis, Garter. The body was carried to Orms- 
kirk Church, and placed within a state ‘ly hearse, 
erected “ between the ap and the bo dy of the 
church.” Norroy King of Arms then pronounced 
the style of the defunct. "The MS. proceeds thus: 
“ Which ended, the Dean of Chester began his sermon, 
and after the sermon the Viear began the commemora 
tion, and after the Epistle and Gospel the Offering was 
commenced in manner following. First Henry Earl of 
Derby, being principal mourner, did offer for the defunct 
a piece of gold, having before him Garter, ‘ ‘larencieux, 
and Norroy Kings of Arms, and Lancaster Herald of 
Arms,...and after him did proceed the other eight 
mourners, two and two, according to their degrees 
First, the Lord Stourton and Sir Richard Stanley offered 
up the coat of arms, having before them C iosensiout 
King of Arms....” 

The MS. then describes the offering up, with 
similar ceremony, of the sword of the deceased, 
the targe of his arms, and his helm =| crest, and 
afterwards the offering of the standard and great 





Blanca Landa, Northumberland, founded 1165 by 
Walterde Bolebec. 44/.9s.1}d. Granted 37 Henry VIII. 
to John Bellew and John Broxholm. 





anes by the esquires who bore them, preceded 
by Bluemantle Pursuivant of Arms. At the con- 
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clusion of the ceremony of the offerings, the body 
was borne to the grave, attended by Clarencieux 
and Norroy Kings of Arms, and Lancaster Herald 
of Arms ; and the Steward, Treasurer, and Comp 
troller, “ kneeling on their knees, with weeping 
tears, brake their white staves and rods over their 
heads, and threw the shivers of the same into the 
grave.” 

The offerings were evidently made at the altar, 
and the ceremony, which was no doubt arranged 
with strict regard to heraldic usage, had certainly 
nothing of a private nature about it. Had the 
Earl been the last of his race, it is very probable 
that the coronet would have been offered up as 
well as the sword, &c. It is to be observed that 
the style of the deceased was not proclaimed at 
the grave when the staves were broken (as was 
done at the great heraldic funeral of the Duke of 
Wellington), but before the commencement of the 
religious service, probably at the foot of the hearse 
at the entrance to the choir. = =. 


DevoTionAL Works (5 S. vi. 369, 492.)—To 
the notices which have already appeared there 
may be added another book, which had a great 
popularity in the seventeenth century, as is evi- 
denced by so many editions. The title is— 

“The Practice of Piety, directing a Christian how to 
Walk, that he may please God. Amplified by the 
Author. Piety hath the promise. 1 Tim. iv. 8. Lond., 
1695.” 12mo. pp. 566, with an allegorical engraved title. 
On another page there is :— 

« Ad Carolum Principem. 
Tolle malos, extolle pious (sic), cognosce teipsum ; 
Sacra tene, paci consule, disce pati. 


The 42 edition...1695.” 

The author was Lewes Baily, who was Bp. of 
Bangor, and died in 1631. The work has now 
become entirely out of use. I had not myself 
seen a copy until I met with one at a shop a little 
time since. Lowndes just mentions it, and no- 
tices a tenth or eleventh edition in 1619. When 
was the first edition published, and the last? Did 
the author publish any other work, and do the 
lines occur elsewhere ? 

An interesting notice of this book is contained 
in Southey’s “ Life of Bunyan,” Lives of Cromwell 
and Bunyan, Home and Col. Libr., Lond., 1849, 
p. 94 :— 

“She (Bunyan’s wife) brought him for her portion 
two books which her father had left her at his death : 
The Plain Man's Pathway to Heaven was one : the other 
was Bayly Bishop of Bangor's Practice of Piety, which 
has been translated into Welsh (the author's native 
tongue), into Hungarian, and into Polish, and of which 
more than fifty editions were published in the course of 
& hundred years. These books he sometimes read with 


her; and though they did not, he says, reach his heart 
to awaken it, yet they did beget within him some desires 
to amend his vicious life, and make him fall in eagerly 
with the religion of the times....” &c. , 
Ep. MARSHALL. 





Turee PassaGes In “ Parapise Lost” (5 §, 
vii. 325.)—1. I cannot agree with Janez in the 
explanation he accepts of 
** A chance but chance may lead,” &c. 
Bk. iv. 1. 530. 

To say “It is only a chance, but even chance may 
lead,” is not in Milton’s manner ; would require a 
constrained emphasis on the but; and, further, 
would make the speaker describe as improbable 
what he is intended to tell us is very likely to 
happen. 

The key to the explanation lies in the construc- 
tion of the first chance, the meaning of but, and in 
the repetition of the word chance being an instance 
of one of Milton’s “ jingles” (such as “ beseeching or 
besieging ” The verb is is omitted, as commonly 
in Milton ; but is “that”; and the second chance 
we may treat as personified ; then the line reads :— 
“There is a chance that Chance may lead.” Where 
would have been the difficulty if it had stood :— 

A chance but, wandering nigh, some spirit of heaven 

May lead, &c.? 

And yet the construction of chance, but, and spirit 
is precisely the same as that of the “chance but 
chance ” before us. 

There being a chance that chance might lead me 
to some similar term in the poetry of Milton’s 
time, I turned over Fanshawe’s Pastor Fido, and 
came on— 

“Tf thou think, fond child, 

This chance by chance befell thee, thou art beguiled.” 
Buchanan's paraphrase (quoted by Jabez) goes for 
nothing, as it does not explain the force of but, and 
his comma before it is no help ; a comma before 
that in my paraphrase would not affect the mean- 
ing. Buchanan’s, whether he intended it or not, 
could be read to mean the same as mine. 

Janez says that “ in all future editions it should 
be printed— 

‘A chance—but chance,’” &c. 
As I am preparing a “future edition,” I am glad 
of any suggestions, but as yet cannot see that 
either the pointing should be altered, or, if thus 
altered, that the passage would necessarily bear 
the construction he puts upon it. 

2. (Bk. x. Il. 265-268.) Landor is wrong. His 
conjectural changes in Milton are seldom in 
Milton’s spirit;—to “err the way” is, and may 
come under the same head as “‘ wandering many a 
realm” (iv. 234), and “these orbs to dwell” 
ili. 670), 

3. (Bk. ii. ll. 917-919.) A parallel to “ Into this 
wild aby ss the fiend stood and looked ” is:— 

“ What the garden choicest bears 
To sit and taste.” Bk. v. 1. 369. 
Jonun Brapsnaw, LL.D. 
Balmoral House, Weston-super- Mare. 


Milton’s words are surely capable of simple 
enough interpretation, the sense seeming to be 
“« chance, which after all is only a chance,” or 
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in the fact that it is somet 
yellow; hence the mixture « 
I think the difficulty migl 
ing “ sinople to be a blood 
Ricuarp HemmMini 
The Library, Ow 


found d with 
using a greenish tinge. 
be met by understand- 
red colour. 

Acting Librarian. 
’ Man hester. 
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“ Powper Pimper 

** Now e Pickle to aste, the smell, and the sight, 
appeared exactly the same with what is in common 
service for beef, and butter, and herrings, and has been 
often that way applied with great success; but for its 
many sovereign virtues was a quite different thing. For 
Peter would put in a certain quantity of his Powder 
Pimperlin after which it never failed of success.” 


LIMPIMP 


5% §. vii. 369. 








ipimp, 
The note is :— 

“ And because Holy Water differs only in consecratic n 
from common water, therefore he tells us that his pickle, 
by the Powder of Pi imperlimpimp, receives new virtues, 
though it differs not in sight nor smell from the common 
pickles which preserve beef, and butter, and herrings.” 

t Tul 


Tale « ub, sec. iv. 
. H. B.C. 
U. U. Club. 


THe War Sones or 
So long 


THE Day (4" §. vi. 315 
Yr 7 } ~ wr Y 
ago as October, 1870, a translation 
among others of the Marseillais: uppeared under 
this title. It was spirited, but, curiously, only 
gave four out of the six stanzas of the original, 
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07, 341, 353, 365, 
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I P It contain 1 ly, né ne 
The French have the Italians red nd | n riven ( monly as t NO rerons 
Webster's J j SAYS :— | dans la carriére,” & nza \ thus not 
S ple (Fr. and Sp le; Pe. ae gt | an origit l or M. Gu 1 inserts it in 
It ! c.f Gr. oww7ic, | La L Francaise, 1867, adding in his notes that 
TLV WTTEK I) yr ocher found in Sinoj , town | there is an article on th tl n*N. & Q. 
in P gor t i B . Sea (Min , R : f rru-! Jan. 26. 1866 T have se hed { is without 
iowhtiedaa eiendnmeel ess under that date.* The Quarterly Ri 
Ozilvie’s I I says :— No CXXX. Pp 204 contains an a ‘On the 
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Englis t he ralds ci alled t.” y all.) : only six stanzas, and that the inserted one, No. 5, 
I think the of the confusion is to be found | was « mposed by another hand. 
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9 yi Sept sacramen 
g i I " 
22 lla Oculi, in qua tractatur de septem 
ntorutr idministratione; De decem Preceptis 
gi, et reliquis Ecclesiasticorum officiis 
$ App.) Sexti Libri Materia. 
f Vitas Patrum, the Lives of the ‘‘ Old Auncyent 
Faders, Hermytes,"’ & , 
7. Postilla, dicitur explicatio Marginalis alicujus 
verbi in obecuri. 
Porthose, Breviarium Romanum; Liber Precum, 
S rdotes secum portabant, 
Of irse I cannot venture to tre pass on the space 


n 

of “N. & Q.” by quoting Maitland at large ; but 
eference to the work itself will amply repay 

J if he should desire it, 
my copy shall be forwarded to him for perusal. 
E. C. Harineton. 


your correspondent, and, 





The Summa Summarum and Su ua R wn undt 


canon law; the P pilla Oculi a 
he sacraments, &c., for priests. Hu- 
shed a glossary which was in common 
sis was a theological writer. On all 
see Catalogi V eteres, Surtees Soc. vol. Vii., 
ind, on Nos. 3 and 5 more particularly, 
Chapter Acts, vb. vol. Ixiv., p. 206, n., 
und p. 296, n. ws aa Be 

Hatfield H ill, Durham. 











“Ownep ” Recoenizep (5 S. vil. 


0 ] 


66.)— 
recognition,” is a term in 
regular use in Derbyshire, just as in S. Devon, as 
med by Mr. Penceiry, not however by the 
least educated only, but by those considerably up 
the ladder of learning. Indeed, there are hundreds 
of folks in Derbyshire who would not understand 
the meaning of the word “ recognized ”—to them 
a new-fangled word, “ Dutch” in fact. “He or 
she wouldn’t own me,” signifies not merely a refusal 
0 recognize, but a deliberate slight ; 
all the cold shoulder ; a very big affront indeed. 

Tuomas RATCLIFFE. 


in the sense of “ 





Worksop. 

Ustensis (5 §, vii. 248.)—I cannot give K. K. 

any geographical information, but I want to take 

up & protest against the slovenly habit of using 

adjectives as if they were substantives. Does not 

K. K. see that he might just as well speak of the 
country of English, or of Indian, as of the province | 
of Ostensis ; and of the Pope of Roman, or the | 





was buried in the parish in which he was | 


a dead cut ; | 





Bishop of Oxoni n, as of the Bishop of Kalensi ? 
| which to make the la r tl I hrst, 
in only | n t rhe 1 ] th 
mie tl rep r my} 
raries, when n 

| Mr. R 
{ | ~~ \\ . M.A 

Bexhil 

Qvontans LANeE,” Licu I 5% S$ 169.) 

In default of her N 
may I t] t é l to 
the dwelling proper i I 
Kenyon? Tl t] pro! the name 
is locally pronounced “ K is ” or “ Quennians 

Hit ELI 

An ExTRAO wary B Gipsoy’s 
* CAMDEN 5“! Ss. vi ) A Pp Ww). ¥ i. of 
my Old Northern R VM ts of Scandi 
navia and England I have re-engraved this costly 
shield-b from Hickes’s Thesaurus, vol. i.. in the 
appendix to Fountains N sata. I have 
vdde 1 sever | details ly trar slation of the Old 
English inscription ibstantially identical with 
that given by Leorric. In A D iption of 
England and Wales, second edit., s1 o., London, 
1775, vol. i. p. 266, it is said that three such “ silver 


were found, not Can this be true? 


plate 5° \ 
CrEOR STEPHENS 
Cheapinghaven, Denmark 

Prace Names (5" §. vii. 208. *Pock-leu- 
ton, now Pocklington (Yorks), the town on 
Pucca’s leu, 7.¢. la held on fee farm” (Flavell 
Edmunds’s Names of Places, p. 238). In the same 
work (p. 130) Harlington (Beds) is derived from 
yrthling, a son of the earth, ae a farmer--the 
farmer’s town. HIRONDELLE. 


AND MEMORABLE THINGS,” BY 

—I have a neat, nicely written 
; Medica 
1 bears upon the 
iting the concocter, 


and running to pp. 375, contain- 


“ MISCELLANIES 
S. A. (5S. vii. 188 
and bound MS., entitled “Co 
ex varijs MSS. Decerpta,” whicl 
upper corner of p. 1, as if indi 
“5S. A., MDCLV.,” 
ing homely cures for most of the ills flesh is heir 
to. This, although an earlier ex 
another of the commonpl: 
alluded to by C. E. B., part ‘ 
for the King’s Evil,” he adds, “ described in my 
itenary,” not found in print. On the first page it 
bears an old stamp, S. P., from which I infer 
may have belonged to Pepys, but cannot supply a 
guess as to the elucidation of the initials 8. 


lectanea 














“A FINE DAY” (5 §. vii. 208.)—If a fine day 
in winter is not a fine day in summer, a fine day 
in England is not a fine day in France, and still 
less in Italy, Greece, or Spain. If we are to study 
the employment of adjectives in this manner, we 
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shall have shortly to abandon the use of them 
altogether. The absence of rain is, I think, a 
sine quad non; the presence of sunshine also. A 
cheerful, bright, agreeable day, at any time of the 
year, is called a fine day. When the weather is 
of itself calculated to excite a sensation of pleasure, 
we call the day fine, no matter what the time of 
year. Of course we do not expect to meet with 
the same weather in December that we look for in 
May and June. But there is no occasion to con- 
sider this at all; if we find that a December day is 
pleasant to us, we dub it fine. It will be found 
that all such expressions of approbation are based 
on reference to a standard within ourselves. 
Weather that causes a pleasant sensation is fine 
for us, and we style it so at once. A fine night 
we are still less particular about ; if it be dry and 
bright, we call it fine. C. A. Warp. 
Mayfair. 


How can any one say what a fine dayis? Surely 
no authoritative decision on the meaning of the 
phrase was ever given, nor is it easy to understand 
how it could be given, or who could give it. 
A, B, C,a ‘cording to HerMEeNTRUDE, have three 
ditferent opinions, and probably the whole alpha- 
bet would have twenty-six. I beg pardon— 
N and Q would of course think alike, and that 
makes just a quarter of a hundred different 
opinions, of which every one must be as good as 
every other. I beg leave to ask HermenTRUDE 
and the alph ibet to define a ni day. 

Cuarues F, 8. Warren, M.A. 

Bexhill. 


Herarpic (5* §, vii. 248.)—Papworth assigns 
these arms to Alby and Spraggs only ; Burke 
similarly. Neither of these authorities gives any 
locality, nor do I find the crest in question accom- 
panying the arms. The naval crown points rather 
to its being a modern device, assumed perhaps by 
the caprice of an individual—possibly a naval 
man. ARGENT. 


ALGERINE Corsarrs (5 §,. vii. 149.)—There 
was not, so far as I know, any descent of Algerine 
corsairs on Cornwall or Devon between the years 
1790 and 1810, It is, I think, not improbable 
that the inquirer had in his mind an event which 
occurred at Penzance in 1760. 

On the night of the 29th of September the 
inhabitants of that town were aroused from their 
slumbers by the firing of guns, and, on hastening 
in the direction of the noise, discovered that a 
large vessel, having on board many foreign sailors 
armed with scimitars and pistols, had been run 
ashore in Mount’s Bay. An armed volunteer 


company was speedily collected, and with their 
assistance 172 men from the shipwrecked vessel 
were securely placed in a large building near the 
seashore. 


At daybreak the vessel proved to be an 





Algerine corsair of twenty-four guns, and the 
master was found to have steered his ship against 
the Cornish coast under the impression that he 
was in the broad Atlantic Ocean. After a con- 
siderable delay and much anxiety to the neigh- 
bourhood a ship-of-war carried the corsairs back 
to Algie rs. 

If further details of the occurrence are required 
they can be read in the Naval Chronicle, xxii. 
295-96 (1809). The incident is also described in 
Davies Gilbert’s Parochial Hist. of Cornwall, iii, 
17, 98, and J. 8. Courtney’s Guide to Penzance, 
pp. 18-20. W. P. Courryey. 

Queen Anne's Gate, Westminster. 


About the time mentioned by K. H. B. an 
Algerian man-of-war was wrecked off the coast of 
Devonshire, most of the crew escaping to the shore. 
I have read, but in what work I cannot now 
remember, that the English Admiralty sent them 
in their need a large supply of pork. 

A. SPARVEL-BaYLy. 


Homonyms (5 §. vii. 250. 

“ Homonymes Francais, | or | the French | Homony 
mous Words | arranged in Sentences, | by which the 
Process of Committing them to Memory is | materially 
Facilitated. | On an Entirely Original Plan, | by Domi- 
nique Albert, LL.D., | and | Egerton Smith. | London, 
printed for Whittaker, Treacher & Co., 1831.” 

Rosert Gvy. 


—I have a copy of 


Shawlands, Glasgow. 


Srermotuers (5 §. vii. 250.)—It would be 
difficult to assign an origin to this prejudice. That 
it is a very ancient one may be gathered from 
Horace (Epodes, v. 9),-- 

** Quid ut noverca me intueris?” 
and the well-known line in Virgil (Ecloque iii. 33 
that is familiar to all who learned the old Eton 
Latin Grammar,— 
“ Est mihi namque domi pater, est injusta noverca.” 


G. L. G. 


In Sanskrit stepmothers are called Bi-mata, or 
second mothers, the artful intrigues of Kekeyi, 
the mother of Bharata—in getting her stepsons, 
Ramachandra and Lakshmana, banished out of 
Oude, so as to admit of her own son being placed 
upon the gaddi during their absence, as described 
in the Réméyana—being, according to Hindu feel- 
ing upon the subject, the most consummate instance 
of wickedness of the kind the world ever produced. 

R. R. W. Ettis. 


Dawlish. 


The following are some notable cases of cruelty 
in stepmothers, and the superstition may possibly 
be traceable to them and similar instances : Sarah 
and Ishmael in the Bible, Fredegonda and her 
stepchildren in French history, and Elfrida and 
Edward in our own. D, C. Bovcer. 
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In saply to this query I suggest one word— 


nature ! ARGENT. 


See Georgics, ii. 128,— 
“ Pocula si quando szevze “eo gel 
Also Cymbeline, Act i. se. 1, ll. 70- 


E. T. Maxe au2 L WALKER. 


Tue Wuipret (5 §, vii. 250.) 
of moors and marshes, the whimbrel or little 
whaup, as the latter name implies, belongs to the 
curlew family. It is seldom seen in this country, 
possibly owing to the ruthless manner in which 
gamekeepers and others invariably shoot and de- 
stroy almost every living creature upon which they 
ean exert their inherent ferocity without being 
questioned. It is e numerated in the “ Wild F owl 
Preservation Act of 1876.” Your correspondent 


will find an accurate description of the habits of 
the whimbrel in Morris’s British Birds, vol. v. of 


the smaller edition. James NICHOLSON. 


Murton, Berwick-upon-T weed. 


Excellent information on the subject is to be 
found in any of the works of recognized authority 
on British ornithology, as Yarrell’s or Macgilli- 
vray’s British Birds, while later still are Gray’s 
Birds of the West of Scotland and Saxby’s Birds 
of Shetland. It does not seem to me to be a more 
“strange” or a more “ rapidly decreasing” bird 
than its congener the long-billed curlew, and is 
probably just as often met with in Scotland now 
as formerly. LarIneE. 


Tue Peers Famity (5 §. vii. 267.)—Henry 
Peers, M.A., was instituted to the vicarage of 
Egloshayle, co. Cornwall, on July 9, 1761. He 
was the son, I believe, of Richard Peers, Clerk, of 
Farringdon, co. Berks, and died in 1793, aged 
seventy-three or seventy-five. There are several 
monuments or gravestones to members of this 
family in the church and churchyard, notably one, 
bearing : long epitaph, in memory of John Consett 
Peers, Capt. (Commander) R.N., recording his 
services. For further particulars I will _ 
Farner Frank to History of Trigg Minor, vol. 
pp. 416, 420, 421, 422. If he should not he 
ready access to that work, I shall have much 
pleasure in communicating to him, should he desire 
it, such particulars. They would be too long, and 
not of sufficient general interest, for the pages of 

“N. & Q” JoHN MACLEAN. 


Bicknor Court, Coleford, Glouc. 


_ Richard Adams (of the Cavan family), Captain 
in the 2nd Dragoon Guards (Queen’s Bays), married, 
June 4, 1806, ‘Louisa, di aughter of News k. am Peers, 
Esq., of Alveston Park, near Stratford-on-Avon, 
Warwickshire. She dying August, 1846, was in- 
terred at Milford, Hants, having had issue three 
sons and two daughters. Her sec ond but eldest sur- 


viving son, Henry Augustus Adams, Colonel of the 





A frequenter | 


Company. B. 


the only regiment which could take foreigners. 


(May 14, 
Rifles and the Maltese Cross, and I should feel much 
obliged if the writer of that note, H. 
or OLD GREENJACKET, 
me references to sources of 
history and career of the 60th Rifles, more especially 
as to its foundation from Hompesch’s corps and its 
Peninsular services. 


248 





13th Bombay Infantry, has a genealogical tree 
of the Peers family ; he is now in London, and 
if required I would try and get his direction. 
Another daughter of Newsham Peers, Amelia, lived 
with Mrs. Adams and died unmarried. He had 


also a grandson, Captain Peers, who left two sons 
and one daughter, who married ; the 


sons went to 
the service of the Hudson Bay 
Apams, D.D. 


N. America in 


The Rectory, Santry, Ireland. 


Tue 62xp Reeiment (4 §. vi. 528 ; vii. 46.)— 
A question was asked by Mr. W. F. Hicerys in 
1870 as to how the 62nd Regiment happened to be 
the only one which could admit foreigners to 
its ranks, and I do not see that it was answered. 
If not too late, might I be allowed to tell him that 
in 1755 an act was passed (29 George IT. cap. 5) 


to raise a regiment of four battalions for service in 


America with power to enlist foreigners (Protes- 
tants)? This regiment was originally numbered 


the 62nd, but, after the capture of the 50th and 
5lst 
place and the 62nd became the 60th. 
38 George III. cap. 13, authority was given to raise 
a fifth battalion, of which some four hundred or 
more of Hompesch’s regiment of Bavarians formed 
the nucleus ; 


Oswego, a renumbering took 
By an Act 


Regiments at 


and I have no doubt but what that 
was done because the 60th (originally 62nd) was 
Mr. 
Hicerns will find in an earlier number of 4" §, v. 
1870) an interesting notice of the 60th 


A. St. J. M., 
or any one else, would give 
information as to the 


Gispes Ricaup, Major-General. 
saga py Oxford. 
See also “ &Q., * 4% 8, xi. 


365, 509. The answer 


at the latter re une in the heading appears to have 


escaped Grn. Ricaup’s notice. Grn. Ricaup will feel 


much obliged if correspondents will place themselves in 
direct communication with him.] 


Crapock or Ricumonp, YorKsuHIRE (5" §, vii. 
—In vol. xxxvi. of the Surtees Society's 


publications, p. 106, a pedigree of this family will 
be found, 
Yorkshire, 1665-6. 
thirty-two, was perhaps father to the John Cra- 
dock whom your correspondent inquires 
though he seems to have had no issue at the time 
of the visitation. Ct. 


as entered at Dugdale’s Visitation of 
Thomas Cradock, then aged 


after, 


Hewnnine (5 §. vii. 250.)—I should have 


thought the evidence of the ‘title, Pars Altera, and 
of the lettering, ‘ 
(). that his volume is not a perfect work. 
ever, it so happens that I can assure him it is 


> might have convinced 


How- 


‘vol. iii.,’ 
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imperfect, for I have myself used a copy from the 
Cambridge University Library in four folio volumes. 
As to the rarity, all I can say is that though I have 
for many years been in the habit of seeing cata- 
logues of several second-hand booksellers, I am 
pretty sure I have never once seen a copy for sale. 


Warrey, M.A. 


Bexhill. 


Apmirat Hosier (5" §. vii. 249.)\—If Mr. 


Baker will read the poet led Admiral Hosies 
Ghost, I think t \ may suffice to convince 
him that p H thrown overboard with 
tl of his unfo cre 
“ Ter W y train attendir 
Fr it tor 31 


ary foam ascen 
lmy constant woe. 


Cuaries F. 8S. Warren, 


M.A. 


Bexhill 


‘How po YE I (5 §S. vii. 286.)—The 
writers in last year’s magazines seem to have free ly 
copie d one another, for vddition to the passage 


, p. S18), quoted 
he says, in the 

in an earlier 
this paragraph : 


in the Saturday Review (Dec. ¢ 

Mr. Patmer, and following 
wake of a Quarterly reviewer, I find 
number of Blackwood’s Maqa 

‘Did it ever strike you how characteristic of each 
nation is its form of salutation! The Italians say, ‘Come 
sta?’ and ‘Come va?’ How do you stand? and How do 
you go? because naturally when an Italian is well he 
stands easily and he moves easily. The French say, 
‘Comment vous portez-vo How do your- 
self? for a Fren 
pearance and an impression through his deportment. 
The English, who > essentially an active and doing 
people, enga and always at work, say, 
* How do you do?’ whi jerman, who is generally 
wandering in a maze, : tendencies 
are vague and metaphysical, asks, ‘Wie befinden sie 
sich ?’ How do you find yourself !” 





you ca 






hman always wishes to make 








Dr. Talmage, the American preacher, thus moralizes 
in the same strain 
“The forms of salutation are as different as the 


When a Chinaman meets a Chinaman he 
says to him, ‘Have you eaten your rice?’ When an 


nationalities. 


| within the last twenty years been was 


| the fabulous account which is given 





Egyptian meets an Egyptian, in that hot land the salu- 
tation is,‘ Do you sweat copiously !’ ty hen a Frenchman 
meets a Frenchman he says, ‘ Ho yl carry your- 





self ! When an American meets an ytd an he says, 


In some 
in other 


‘Good morning; how do you do to-day?’ 
lands, when people meet, they shake hands; 
places they drop on one kr ; in other p 
the right hand in the sleeve of the left.”"-— The Ci, 
Age, xi. 51. 


ristian 
Jonx Cuurcnitt SIKes. 
Chigwell. 


Strernnoitp: Hopkins (5 §. vii. — Hop- 
kins was probably born at Awre, where a family 
of the same name were owners of property, but 
not Sternhold, though it is believed that he at 
various times resided, and in all probability wrote 
parts of his version of the Psalms, there. Rudge, 


aces they put | 


or if I change the construction, 


in his History of Gloucestershire, vol. ii. p. 115, 
says i— 

“ Woodend House, with the garden an 
tides, and therewith will probably t 


nd Hopkins at 


been born at Woodend, a 


|arms of Tudor and a verse from Romar 


found on one of the walls. It is, howe. 

that Woodend has long been, and now 

a Hopkins, and Woodside did once | 

h lds.” 

Woodend has, since Rudge wrote in 1803, passed 

from the Hopkins family. At low water the well 

in the garden can still be seen. Sternhold died 

in 1549, ind the | wish registers 

back to 15: -a 1ce to them, 

not help ws W. C 
Cinderfor 


erty of 


Stern- 


long to the 


1, Gloucestershire. 








“Scuba ” (5" §, iv. 428; v. 174 
the triangl th the p pward, tl 
fire, is the symbol of Sira, a word 
German Schiwa and Schiba. Siva in Sanscrit 
means “ auspicious,” and was at first an euphemistic 
epithet of the lord of temp t was afterwards 
the principal name of Rudra, the g f destruction 
A. L. Marm 
Oxford. 
JACOBELLO DEL Fiore (5 §. vii. 368) began 
to make hin own early 





ducing an al 

th the signature 
nobler work is a coronation of the 
Cathedral of Ceneda, very rich in 
manuscript of the lives of the bish 
to have been executed “ 





ab eximi l IS 
1432.” Two 





declares it 


te mporis Pp ctore Jacobe 1] ) de 


of his pupils are mentioned by Ridolfi, Donato 
and Carlo Crivelli. For further particulars 
Lanzi, History of Painting. A. Srron 


Venice during 
He was 


Jacobell 


the first half o 


» del Fiore flourished at 
f the fifteenth century. 
and pupil of Francesco del Fiore, and \ 
the teacher of Carlo Crivelli. There is a picture 
by him in the Berlin Museum of the Archangel 
Michael. Ben. Natrati. 


The Library, Windsor Cestle 





ras 





125, 171.)—I do not 
THOMPSON of the sen 


Buu 
view 


Ansune 5a Sy 
take the as Mr. 
tence which he criticizes. When I say, “The fact 
of the-writer-being-engaged-at-the-momer t.” Se, 
I regard the whole of the latter part of the sen- 
tence as one long compound substantive gov rned 
by the preposition “ of,” or a des riptir ve genitive 
depending on the substantive “fact”; nilatly i iff 
were to say. “The fact that-the-write Ary en ae 
&e., the latter r part of the sentence is really e¢ *y 
lent to a substantive in apposition with “ fact” ; 
and say, “ The- 


same 
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low 
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give 
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writer-being-engaged-at-the-moment is a fact,” &c., 


here the first part of the senten nominat 
or subject of the verb “is,” as it 
MTLKOV TPAYLAaTeve rOar havepor 


writer’s being eng 


Greek, 76 TOv K; 
‘The 
rrect construction, but the ot 
Indeed, Mr. 

which, though 


grammatica y < 


€oTtu 
be a more ¢ 
nk, is idiomatic 

l l entence 


liomati is not 


quit 7] 





AND QUERIES. 


ive 
would be in 


I 
landing ten thou- 


1 the nd he makes 
correspond ing to the 
ntives in y (Mor 
~ - after it “ten thor 
men” in the objective or accusativ a adl 


s. participle of “‘ to land.” Strictly 
said “the landing ol 

nen.” In the Auth. Ver. we find both construc- 
tions. C es “Forget not the Lord thy God, 
in not ae g¢ his commandments” (Deut. viii. 11 


it were the pre 


he should have ten th 





beside, “In keeping of them there is gr it reward 
- xix. 11). See also the Collect for the Eleventh 
Sunday after Trinity. ‘“‘ The exercising these t 


ies,” &c. (Dean Alford, 
Chapel, p. 185). The fact is the verba 
seems to retain sufficient of 
the verb to govern another 

cusative. In Plautus tactio, a touch ng 
quently governs an accus itive > Quid tibi 
nos tactio est ?” (Aul., ili. 2, »)s Wh. siness 
have you touching us 7 Raid tii : digito 
tactio est ?” (Poen., v. 5,1. 29). And so in Ve 
Mr. Ferrar 


ny nouns, fol 


Sermons in | 


] substantive 


aent 


substantive in 


) 


te 
S : ; 
Sanskrit, as notes, mi 


lowing the analogy of the verb, are construed wit] 
the accusative (Comparative Grammar, vol. i 
p. 198). A, Smyrue Ps 





Lower Norwood, 8. E. 
Roser? Boorn (5% §. vii. 
“The Celtic ‘booth,’ a frail tenement of ‘boughs,’ 
whose temporary character our Biblical account of the 
Israelitish wanderings so well helps and preserves, has 
given birth to our ‘ Booths’ and ‘ Boothmans.’ They 
may possibly have kept the stall at the fair or market. 
—Bardsley’s E gli hk Surnames, 1875, Pp 135. 
HIRONDELLE. 


SS 


I have found and traced several branches of the 
Yorkshire Booths in Yorkshire Rolls, &c., from 
1300. The name invariably occurs as de la Bothe 
or del Bothe. Two branches, dating from before 
1300, were located at Booth (now Booth Town), 
near Halifax, and at Holmfirth. In C alverley 
parish is another old family of that name. 
J. Horsratt TuRNER. 

Idle. 

Otp Irisu Corns (5'" S. vii. 288.)—Previous to | 
vs Conquest the only coins issued in Ireland were 
by the Danes, after a.p. 853, and are known to 
collectors as “ Hiberno-Danish coins”; there are 
also some coins struck by the Irish princes in 





,| COLLECTIONS 01 


the transitive force of 
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The best works on these 
Irish Coins, with Mr. 
Dublin, 1810, and John 
‘oinage oO} Treland, C 


imitation of the above. 
coins are Simon’s Es 
Snelling’s Supplement, 
Lindsay’s View of the ( 
1839, the latter far superior to the former. 
These Hiberno-Danish coins ar 
mon nor expensive, not being mu 
lectors. Messrs. Lincoln & Son, 
L mndon, or any coin dealer, most 
for sale; the majority of them are 
silver, as their | so imperfec 
it a matter of extreme dif 
Besides the already ment were 
in circulation Bracteate coins, very thin, and 
struck only on one side. These coins are supposed 
to have been issued by Irish sovereigns previous 
| to and along with the Hiberno-Danish series. 
| B. W. ADAMS 
| 


say on 
rk, 


neither uncom- 
! prized by col- 
Oxford Street, 
lv h » them 
only wort pe 
t as to make 


ficulty to appropriate them. 
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yends are 





coins 


METAPHORS, yh S. Vil. 
| 289.)\—Does R. P. know the following ?—“ Flowers 
|of Fancy, Exhibited in a 1 of Simil 
taken | from Various Authors and Alphabetically 
Arranged by Henry Schultes. London, Longman, 
les 





|}; one. Brown & Green. 1829.” It is an 


| 
ie! egantly printed S8vo. volume, with an engr: 





title-page having, besid the title and imprin 
an allegorical vignette more appropriate than 
artistic. H. Buxton Forma» 


|e rather too large a one to be 


.’s question is 


answered in“N, & Q.” If, however, R. P. will 
send me his name and addre ss I pe rhap be 
able to help him, as I have been for many year 
compiling such a book as he wants. 

Joun CuurcniItt SIKES 


Chigwell. 


FEMALE 
Mr. WARREN 


Encuisn MALs 
5th S. vii. 267.) 


DICTIONARY OI AND 
CuristiAN NAMES 
will probably find what he requires in Miss 
Charlotte M. Yonge’s History of Christ Names, 
3 vols., Svo. K. P. D. EB 


with the etymologies, in 


See a very good list, 
Camden’s Remains, edit. 1870 John Russell 
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Tue Town or VILLAGE Oven (5" §, vii. 268. 
—Lords of manors in olden times not only held 
the town mill, but also, as your correspondent 
suggests, the town oven. Examples of the latter 
are not very rare. The following are from the re- 
cords of the Manchester manor (vide Chetham 
Society, lviii. and Ixiii.) :—a.p. 1473, “ The wife 
of Thurstan Chaloner holds a common oven 
(furnum) at the will of the Lord”; a.p. 1561, 
the jury of the court order “that John Chalner 
shall show at the next court day sufficient con- 
veyance from the Lord la Warr for the common 
oven and the way leading to it, or it shall be law- 
ful for Lord la Warr to enter into the same as in 
his own right.” The ancient custumal of Preston 
(thirteenth century) contains a clause to the effect 
that the free burgesses of that borough shall not 
be compelled to go to the oven, the kiln, or the 
mill of the lord of the manor. 

H. Fisuwick, F.S.A. 


There was an oven at the top of Cornhill during 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, perhaps 
later, which appears to have been appropriated to 
common use, subject, I suppose, to control of the 
City authorities. I have seen some account of this 
oven in Stow or some other of the old City his- 
torians, but cannot put my hand upon it now. 
The pound and the stocks were originally under 
the control of the lord of the manor ; why not the 
oven! Had the custom of “ lopping and topping” 
of timber any connexion herewith ? 

CoRNELIUS WALFORD. 

Belsize Park Gardens, N.W. 


Tae Cuixese anp Eeyptian SIGNs oF THE 
Zopiac (5 §. vii. 268.)—I refer Mr. Fow.ier to 
the following works. The names of the signs of 
the Chinese zodiac he will find in vol. iii. of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, fifth edition, 1815, 
p. 10. For corrections as to the date of Chinese 
astronomy see the edition of the Encyclopedia now 
publishing. For the Egyptian zodiac, he will find 
it depicted on a plate in Landseer’s Sahberan Re- 
searches, p. 243, published 1823. Mr. Fow.en 
will find an interesting paper on the “ Astronomy 
and Astrology of the Babylonians,” by the Rev. A. 
H. Sayce. in the third vol. of the Transactions of 
the Society of Biblical Archwology, 1874, pp. 145- 
339, in which the signs are discussed. Should 
Mr. Fowier wish to compare these with the 
Indian zodiac, he will find a plate of it in the 
Works of Sir William Jones, vol. i. p. 345, as 
also a plate of the Hindoo lunar mansions, p. 337, 
with full descriptions by the learned author. 


Epwarp Parrirt. 
Devon and Exeter Institution, Exeter. 


I have a few notes of references to books on 
ancient and other zodiacs, from which I select the 
Perhaps some of them may supply the 


following. 
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information required by Mr. Fowrer. I shall be 
glad to let him have the others if he requires 
them :— 

Asiatic Researches. 

Description de l'Egypte, Paris, 1818. 

Sir Wm. Drummond, (2dipus Judaicus, 1811 or 1866, 

Dupuis, Origine de Tous les Cultes, &c. (10 vols. and 
atlas of plates), Paris, 1835-6. 

Kircher, Gdipus .Egyptiacus, &c., 1652-6. 

W. H. Rruayps, 

Thelwall, Cheshire. 

FREEMASONS AND BEKTASHGEES (5 §S. yii, 
323.)—The explication as to how the “ secrets and 
symbolical proceedings” of Freemasons originated, 
given by H. ©. C., is so very improbable that I 
should like to know what Professor Vambéry, who 
lived so long with Dervishes, has to tell us about 
the Bektashgees. In the mean time I will venture 
to make a few observations on what H. C. C. has 
written. 

From the earliest ages to which history reaches 
every form of religion, every form of government, 
every science, art, and trade, has had its secrets, 
Among the early Christians many things were 
kept secret from the great Roman people, and 
even now each oral confession is a secret. In both 
the Anglican and Roman Churches what passes at 
the examinations of candidates for the priesthood 
is not known by the public. To say, therefore, 
as H. C. C. does, that because he has failed to 
discover any traces of the secrets of Freemasonry 
in the rules of a guild, which were to be approved 
by the unreformed Catholic Church, “the im- 
portance of this silence is so great that it of itself 
decides the question,” is to tax rather too severely 
the credulity of his readers. Moreover, the con- 
trol of the Roman Catholic Church, in the Middle 
Ages, was not so complete over the consciences of 
men as H. C. C. assumes it to have been. This is 
proved by the frequent reforms which the Popes 
found it necessary to introduce into monasteries 
and convents, and the manner in which abbots and 
abbesses neglected or defied the orders of the 
bishops who visited them. As such was the case, 
how much slichter must have been the control of 
the Roman Church over the proceedings and 
secrets of a brotherhood of workmen! The nature 
of the great works on which the masons were then 
employed, and the fact that they passed from one 
part of a country—and of Europe—to another, 
render it very likely that, from a very early date, 
they made use of secret means of recognition 
among themselves, by which they might know 
one of their brotherhood, and distinguish him from 
the ordinary local labourers they must have 
employed. 

By pointing to the fate of the Templars as a proof 
of what he asserts, H. C. C. goes very wide from 
the mark. The Templars were not a brotherhood 
of workmen, for they took religious vows, which 
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the masons did not do generally, although some 
of them were monks. H.C. C. next tells us that 
the craft has always given admission to Jews, 
and is, therefore, non-Christian. Can he say, 
with any certainty, when the first Jew was made 
a Freemason ! 

H. C. C. has certainly failed to prove that the 
secrets and symbolical proceedings of Freemasonry 
were imported into this country in the seventee »nth 
century. Rateu N. James 

Ashford, Kent. 


Witiiam James JAy, Rector o1 
Etvepen, Surroutk (5 §,. vii. 308), was the 
second son of Samuel John Jay, of Cavendish 
(mentioned in “N. & Q.,” 5" S. vi. 57). He 
married Harriet, daughter of Martin Rawling 
Osborne, of St. Ives, co. Hunts, and left by her 
two sons, Willie Parkinson and Arthur Osborne 
Montgomery, both, I think, now at St. Catharine’s 
College, Cambridge. 

Mr. Jay was born in 1819 and died in 1869. 
An obituary notice of him occurs in the Calcutta 
Christian Intelligencer for January, 1870, of which 
I subjoin a sentence or two :— 

“Brought up himself, in right of descent, among the 
nobles of the land, he evinced it by a self-possessed and 
unembarrassed bearing, dignity of address, and felicitous 
appropriateness of speech The Viceroy of India 
speaks of him thus, ‘It is difficult to call up any indi- 
_— acts or incidents in that most admirable man's, 

Jay's, life. But I know of no one whose memory is 80 
fresh and fragrant, one so simple, yet so earnest.’ ” 

The arms borne by Mr. Jay were those of Jay of 
Scotland, Az., three dolphins naiant or. He came 
of a most ancient and once wealthy family, but 


Tue Rev. 


owing to his father’s misfortunes he was himself 
entire ly “ sans terre.” S. pe H. 
De Bures (5" §S. vii. 309.)—I also shall be glad 


to know who William de a was who is men- 
tioned in the Testa de Nevile as holding a knight’s 
fee in Norfolk under John FitzAlan. Perhaps Mr. 
CHARRINGTON can tell me somuch. G. A. C., 


AuTi Books WANTED 

Canidia ; or, th Witches, dc.—The copy of the title- 
page, as printed at the above reference, transposes the 
author's initials. They are “‘ R. D.,” andnot“ D. R.” Iam 
the possessor of Dr. Farmer's copy, in which he has 
written: “In Mr. Hutton’s Catal., p. 65, No. 1552, this 
strange composition is ascribed to one Dixon. There wasa 
Robert Dixon, an author about the time and D.D. (Wood's 


ntl 


mS OF aS, vi 





Fasti, vol. ii. p. 103), but it surely must not be given to 
him! Qy.? This is the only copy I have seen, 1785.” 
F. Mars. 
Avtnors or Qvorations Wantep (5t® §. vii. | 
201) Ong 
20, 20D, )— 


“ Vox et preterea nihil.’ 
This was answered in 1" S, i. 421: | 
“This saying is to be found in Plutarch’s Laconi 
A pop hihegms (Amr ogleypara Aaxwrvica), Plutarchi, 
Opp. Moral., ed. Wyttenb., vol. i. p. 649. Philemon 
Holland has. turned it into English thus:—‘ Another 





[Laconian] having plucked all the feathers off 
from a nightingale, and seeing what a little body it 
had: “ Surely,” quoth he, “ thou art all voice and nothing 
else.” ’—Plutarch’s Morals, fol., 1603, p. 470. 
“7. B&B BR” 
is the translation of 
1624, p. 233a. 
Ep. Manrsmatt. 


* Vox tu es, et nihil preterea,” 
Xylander, Plut., Opp. Mor., Par., 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


Archeological Collections, relating to the History 
and Antiquities of the .— ty. Published by the Sussex 
Archzeological Society. Vol. XXVII. (Lewes, G. P 
Bacon. ) 

Tue volumes issued by the above society are always in- 
teresting, and the one just issued is especially so. The 
editor contributes the continuation of an excellent paper 
on Findon; the Rev. C. J. Robinson another of great 
local interest on Stopham. Mr. Henry Campkin fur- 
nishes two biographies of deceased Sussex celebrities 

W. Durrant Cooper and M. A. Lower. There is also an 

article, ‘‘ Remarks on the probable Site of the British 

City and Roman Station of Anderida,” by Mr. T. Elliott. 

This newly vexes an already much vexed question. More 

than half-a-dozen places have claimed to be the site of 

the old station. These have been so eliminated as to 
leave only two candidates for the honour,—majestic 

Pevensey, still rejoicing in walls and towers,and Newen- 

den, on the Rother, whose intrenchments still give sign 

of battle done there. Camden thought that the old Car- 
melite friary near Newenden was the actual site of the 
ancient fortress, British or Roman. A few years ago the 

Rev. Mr. Hussey was looked upon as the successful 

demolisher of any such thought, and the as successful 

champion of Pevensey. But now we have Mr. Elliott 
backing Camden, and suppressing Mr. Hussey and his 
reasonings. Then, as to the name “ Anderida,” Dr. Guesd 
maintained that it was Celtic in origin, composed of an, 

a negative, and tred, a dwelling place, meaning in com- 

bination an undwelt-in district. Mr. Baxter, with the 

usual happy variety in such cases, insisted that ‘‘ Ande 
rida” meant “ the two passages,” which passages, by the 
way, Mr. Elliott discovers in the creek and river near 

Newenden. Mr. Hussey held that Anderida was the 

name ofa Roman fortress. Mr. Elliott holds that Ande- 

rida was a large British settlement, quite distinct from 
the Roman station. The only unquestionable fact is that 
the Britons, who were as thick as bees, were stamped out 
of existence by Ella, whom Hengist invited for the pur- 
pose, and that archzologists are at issue as to the scene 
of the atrocity. It is ill arguing, perhaps, from the 
marshes, woods, fields, &c., of the present time; these 
must have become what they are after great changes ; 
and, with a prejudice in favour of Pevensey, which is in 
sight of the sea, as Gildas described it, whereas Newen 
den is not, the public verdict will hardly be in favour of 

Mr. Elliott. But he will have very general approval of 

the courtesy and earnestness with which he fights his 

battle. 


Susse: 


Messrs. Lonemans have added another volume to the 
series illustrating “ Epochs of Modern History.” The 
latest volume has for its subject The Normans in Europe. 
It is the well condensed work of the Rev. A. H. Johnson, 
Historical Lecturer in Oxford University. 


Messrs. JAMES Parker & Co. have published, in a 
compressed form, that portion of The Annals of England 
(W. E. Freeman) which deals with the Stuarts, from 
1603 to 1660—another aid to teaching and learning his- 
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tory in periods. Prof. Stubbs has publish d favourable 
testimony to the value of the Axnals, and he gave 
advice and “invaluable criticism” to Mr. Johnson when 
the latter gentleman was preparing his book on the 
Norman period. 

LamMas Rients at Fvtnam.-—I subjoin some euttings 
from a debate which took place at a vestry meeting of 
the parish of Fulham, Tuesday, April 24 last. Irre- 
great antiquity of this town, the subject 

to the observer of old historical 
llowing reference to Sir Henry Maine's 
ities will strengthen, perhaps, its claim 


on 
spective of tl 

ifs an in re 
cust 
Village Commi 
toa plac e here 

“Many have seen that the history of agriculture, of 
land-law, and of the relations of classes cannot thoroughly 
be c ynstructed until the process has been thoroughly de- 
ciphered by which the common or waste Jand was brought 
under cultivation, either by the lord of the manor or by 
the lord of the manor in connexion with the commoners. 
The history of inclosures and of Inclosure Acts is now re- 

gnized as of great importance to our general history.” 

P. 85. 

‘« The business was to take into consideration a recom- 
mendation from the Lammas Rights’ Committee. Mr. 
Mugford moved: ‘ That the Lammas Rights’ Committee 
be requested to hold a meeting and be empowered to call 
and receive evidence cting existing Lammas Rights 
of this parish, in order, if necessary, to assert the rights of 
parishioners.’ He considered that the proper time had 
arrived when y should be in possession of a map 
was very 
rle trace 


This 


resp 


the vestr 


setting forth the limits of Lammas Rights. He 
much astonishe 
of any 
would 

they foun 


1 to find that they had not 
document showing the Lammas 
gthen the hands of their | 
1 that the Lammas Ri 
other people, they could call upon th to prove their 
title. Mr. Lammin said there were ht or ten old in- 
habitants who were able to give evidence on this question. 
He had no doubt pyholders existed over the parish, 
but fences had | owed to grow up and the rig 
At present they could 
as those near the ri er, 
Mr. Sch 


a sing 
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own there t ich there 
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‘ 28, 1877. 
G. LACRENCE Gc 
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I following is from the Leeds Mercury 
nst. :—‘“‘ Impounded in the Pinfold, Edward 
ds, a brown mare. I[f not claimed before 
the 15th inst., will be sold in Smithfield 
ng to law.—H. Wright, Pinder, 1, Little 
lar Street.” 


Street, Les 
Tues lay next, 
Market, accord 
Temp 


Rotices to Corresponvents. 

Ow all communications should be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

H. D. M.—Robert Fleming, jun., was a native of Scot- 
land. He was minister of a Scotch church in Holland, 
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and subsequently of another in London. His work on 
The Rise and Fall of the Papacy (1701, repub. 1848) wag 
a far-seeing work, in which events were referre d to which, 
1 to find a coincidence with matt ers connected 
French Revolution and difficulties and troubles 
f th upacy. isp Seneenl Henn you send were not 
Flemin g's, | but some prophet’s (after the events therein 
named), who attribute 1 them to poor Mother Shipton, 
Juntorn GARRICK 
had elapsed since 


») , Was first act 
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M ipe 8's v 
rn — 
Please forward a reply ; 
appear next wi aN 

Discirutus (“ Sir Isaac Newton.”) 

R. 8. B.—If possible, next week 

J. W. W. (City Church -We have a letter for you. 

H. M. Austin.—We will forward your communication. 


eK. 


See ante, p. 207. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher ”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 








